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ABSTRACT 

A questionnaire was mailed to all 195 4-year colleges 
and universities, junior colleges, and professional schools in the 
New England states to obtain information about their attitudes and 

admission of deaf students. Among the 70 percent 
j ® schools who repsonded to the survey, policies towards deaf 
students who were able to talk were somewhat negative and admission 
criteria for the deaf unable to talk were definitely restrictive. The 
main reason given for the negative policies was the limited 

institutions. Students generally applied to schools 
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degree availability. The questionnaire and a bibliography are 
appended. Numerous tables present the data. (BC) 
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Highlights 



Findings of this study indicated that within the 70% of the institution of 
higher learning in Nev< England there was essentially limited experience with deaf 
students. Attitudes and policies of admissions offic.ers toward the admission of 
deaf students v;ho are able to talk were somewhat negative. However, In the case 
of deaf students who are unable to talk almost half the admissions officers 
admitted to negative policies. The principal reason cited for such negative 
policies was limited facilities of the institution to meet the deaf students’ 
needs • 

Mainly, deaf students have been applying to the larger schools in terms 
day student body, residential accomodations, physical facilities as well as 
schools with greater choice of electives, higher tuition and advanced degree 
availability. With the exception of the residential facilities variable 
institutions having these characteristics have positive or at least not negative 
policies toward the admission o£ deaf students. 
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PREFACE 



V^enaver there Is „eutose„soty l»pelt„e„t In an individual, a certain 

exeunt u£ aensory deprivation ensues. In the case o£ deafness this deprive- 

tion and its conconitant isolation can lead to dependency. So«e deaf 

individuals fall into a forass of dependent behavior which Impedes their 

Other deaf persons can be helped to partially over 
progress throughout life. Other dear p , h One 

^ ^ fectively developed • One 

. J rvar their motivation can be efteccrvery 

irorhripirtbrdelf individual . con.bat dependency is by ^ 

V. ^ f-irm The educational milieu rn whi 
feelings of adequacy through educatron. The 

.. an be a strong source of motivation for academic 
deaf student finds himself can be a strong 

or failure. It is the purpose of this monograph to provide a glob 

w f, Id of higher education for the 
Picture of the existing problems in the field of g 

ei:.- Xbe attitudes of admiaaions officers of higher institution le™ 

rotally deaf student was studied. me 

in the New England states towar t 

, ^ „ oclr^ f .anning P, an- -o det 

research was carried out riq par 

elinc facility for deaf students attending co 
for a special regional counseling 

i. ^ o Other studies being published in prorea- 
with students of normal hearing. 

sional journals investigate the attitudes of deaf high school studen 
regarding their attendance at regular colleges as well as the ^ 

uf d.gf srudcnrs in regard Co hearing collages for rhelr chrldrer,. 
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CHAPTER I 



HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE DEAF: THE PROBLEM 



Deafness is a disability uniquely complicated in that it leaves the person 
dependent upon his vi^kion for the acquisition of most information. The effects 
of deafness are evident in the education process. The communication barrier 
which a deaf person faces poses a wide range of psychosocial problems with his 
significant others as well as with those with whom transient contact is made (5). 
Although there are a number of variables that interact to affect the extent of 
these psychosocial problems ("the degree of hearing loss.... the age of onset of 
hearing loss,... the site of the lesion, ... the method of comnrunicat ion used by 
the individual,. .. (and) the deaf person’s attitude toward his deafness" (1)), 
all deaf people are handicapped in that special education procedures must be 
adapted to cope with the communication barrier involved in their acquisition of 
knowledge. This must be accomplished by methods appropriate for later application 
of this knowledge to a world of hearing people-that is. if the individual elects 
to relate to the hearing world. But, whether the deaf individual reacts to his 
disability by shunning the deaf or the hearing, or by doing his best to adjust 
to both societies, the educational process is basic to his rehabilitation. Higher 
education can effectively help many handicapped individuals obtain a higher 

self-image in spite of their limitations. The deaf, however, are confronted with 
particular motivational problems. 

Due to the sparse sample of professional people who are deaf, deaf students 
have few vocationally successful individuals with whom to identify as role models 
and, thus, may identify with less prestigeful occupations. In a 1959 survey by 
Lunde and Bigman (9) only 528 "professional, technical, and similar workers" 
were reported among 7,920 respondents. Of these most were teachers and tech- 
nicians, with only 1 lawyer, 2 social workers, 3 journalists, and 8 clergymen 
0_j)rted. ^ 
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Mofe recent research on deaf people in professional employment- -the 
vocational Rehabilitation Administration project of Alan B. Crommatte, Gallaudet 
College, 1965-”does provide a wealth of information on 87 professionally 
successful deaf individuals who could he cited as encouraging examples for 
young deaf adults. Yet, to date there is no evidence of any substantial 
increases in the number of deaf individuals who have acquired professional employ- 
ment. The percentage of deaf professionals continues to remain small. If 
professional employment can be considered the result of continued educational 
efforts, then deaf students are either not taking initiative or are being 
denied opportunities. The facts do indicate that the deaf are generally in the 
lower socio-economic job categories. In the New York State Psychiatric Institute 
population^ (13) 87.5% of the deaf males were employed in manual labor (30.47. 
unskilled). Less than 37. were employers or businessmen, v;hile 6% were clerical 
workers. There were no professionals in the group. In a population of 264 
respondents, 47.87. of the males had a weekly income under $75 while 75.8% did 
not reach the $100-a-week level. Ninety- seven percent of the females earned 
under $75 per week while none earned $100 per week. There is no reason to 
believe that, in a general way, these staf* sties are atypical for New York State 
or for the nation. The report of the Babbidge Committee (1) pointed out that 
five-sixths of the deaf adult population work at manual Jobs as compared to one- 
half of the adults in the normal hearing population. It appears obvious that 
higher education for the deaf is one solution. 

The difficulties encountered by totally deaf students who attend hearing 

colleges are great. These stem from a lack of adequate academic information 

and from psychosocial conflicts which result from the intrapsychic problems 

associated with deafness. Such intrapsychic problems evolve ir part from ani 

*A population of 2,857 names was selected for this study. The deaf population 
over 12 years of age in New York State is estimated at 10,355. Only totally 
O ! hearing loss of at least 80 decibels (were considered) . 
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are compounded by attitudes of the hearing world. Detmold (4) pointed out that 
of any recent age group, less than 5!t of deaf students will complete a college 
education as compared with 22% of the normal population. Kllnghammer (7) found 
that those with hearing associate the deaf individual with "mental disorder and 
retardation." Moreover, the New York state Psychiatric Institute study showed 
that the deaf were quite aware of the attitudes of the hearing toward them. 

They felt pitied, rejected, and misunderstood (13). Statistics of the federal 
government (15) Indicate that, in general, the deaf population of the United 
States is academically retarded between four and seven years. 

I h e few studies that have Been done show that, in suite of a verb.1 
ac ademic deficit, negative puol ic a ttitudes, and nsvcnosoclal nrohl.„.. 
deaf can and d o succeed in colleges for normal hearing students , slgman (2) 
conducted a study wnlcn was based on two mall surveys sent out in 1955. One 
consisted of an Inquiry to registrars of 1,85/ colleges. Ihe other consisted 
of a one-page schedule to he conqileted by the student in eacn school reporting 
any deaf students pursuing study on a full-time basis. On admission of deaf 
students to heating colleges, the author suggested that cosments from regis- 
trars on their willingness or unwillingness to accept deaf students had over- 
tones of prejudice. Comments that deaf students needed special attention or 
were Incapable of completing certain courses were characteristic of the stereo- 
typed ateitudes toward ethnic minorities. These were described as working in 
two ways. The deaf might be excluded from a school where they would be capable 
of doing the work, or some admissions officer might make allowances, admitting 
then because they are deaf and encouraging the conforrence of a degree which was 

not earned. The author stated that the deaf student must be viewed on his merits 
aa an individual. 

In courses, tne opinions of both the registrars and the students from the 
O 
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survey agreed that "lipreading skill explained the relative academic sucess 
these students." On the other hand, Blgman continues, 26 out of 35 students 
reported that they used the notes of a good student In the class and two 
reported using teachers' notes. In the area of academic achievement 27 of 
registrars stated that their deaf students were able to keep up academically 
with classmates. Registrars' observations pointed to good social adjustment 
college. Many participated In organizations, fraternities, teams, etc. The 
data also Indicated that many of those participating held offices. Of the 3^ 
students, 21 reported living In dormitories. 

From a questionnaire survey conducted by Breunlg (3) replies were recei‘'^^d 
from 75 deaf students (49 males and 26 females) known to have attended colle^^^ 
and universities with the hearing. An analysis of the data led to the conclt^^ion 
that deaf students may successfully attend colleges with the hearing when ac^^eWs, 
ically and psychologically qualified to do so. This study Indicated that 
effective oral education. Including lipreading and speech, is mandatory at 
primary and Intermediary levels, and attendance in secondary schools with th^ 
hearing is a prerequisite to success in college with the hearing. Moral supfV^ 
of parents and teachers and motivation for achievement were also Influential 
factors in students attending college with the hearing. Specific findings 
as follows: 

1) The majority of deaf students relied heavily on classmates for acqt>^<. 
sltlon of material. 

2) The majority were able to get along without tutoring or Individual 
conferences and still make creditable grades. 

3) The majority Indicated good relationships with classmates. 

4) The majority of students participated In extracurricular activities* 
possibly to help them gain acceptance Into the social realm. 
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5) Foreign languages did not prove to be a stumbling block to the deaf 
who completed college. 

In an extensive study by Quigley et al (16) 1.008 comprehensive question- 
naires were sent to deaf and hard of hearing students who were a part of the 
student body in hearing colleges. Of the 653 questionnaires used, results 
indicated that 224 students, or approximately one third, had earned a bachelor's 
degree or higher. One hundred thirty-one of the hearing-impaired students 
dropped out of college, but of these approximately one third earned associate 
degrees; thirty-nine of the students transferred to Gallaudet College. The 
potential for success of the totally deaf student in the hearing college is 
demonstrated by Quigley's finding that 66% of the totally deaf students in the 
sample earned bachelor's degrees; of these 23% had at least one graduate degree. 

In a V olta Re ^ yiew editorial (6) optimism was expressed by the authors about 
the potential for educating the deaf in hearing colleges. Volta Review surveys 
have shown that some deaf high school graduates go on to higher education in 
colleges and universities for the hearing, but too many are frightened off by 
lecture halls and impersonal faculties. College enrollments will increase in 
the coming years. Instead of serving as a deterrent to education of the deaf, 
colleges may promote deaf enrollments by providing certain changes: 

1) The presentation of small seminars, formerly reserved for seniors, to 
freshmen in some Dasteim universities. 



2) Replacement of large lecture stadiums by extended periods of indepen- 
dent study during which the student does most of his work in libraries and 
through personal conferences with instructors. 

3) Elimination of final exams in the senior year. 

4) Use of teaching machines to supplement the faculty. 

O 
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5) Transference of classroon.s into so« dormitories in sos^ colleges. 

6) Institution of year-round colleges. 

7) Establishment of more junior colleges with programs which lead to Jobs 
or to four-year colleges. 

These innovations would suit the deaf student . needs. He would be able to 
understand instruction in a small group, be able to do Independent study, be 
able to use films and programmed materials. 

Olshanshy and Margolin „4) described rehabilitation as tahing place within 

the content of the interaction of social systems or subsystems which affect the 

Client, one such major social subsystem is the educational system. It can be 

eafely stated that the psychosocial position of the deaf client is directly 

related to the manner in which he is educated. Thus, the acceptance or rejec- 

tion of a deaf applicant by an institution of higher learnln., 

xgner xoarning can be a variable 

in affecting his level of adjustment to life. 

The needs of the deaf for higher education are not being met at an adequate 
level. It was the purpose of this study to investigate the nature of policies 
and procedures of institutions of higher education in regard to admission and 
attendance of profoundly deaf students as well as to describe the attitudes of 
admissions officers in this area. In addition, reported experiences of the 
higher institutions with deaf applicants and students will be reviewed. 

Method 

A questionnaire (see Appendix A) was mailed out to I9i four-year colleges 
and universities, junior colleges, and professional schools in the Hew England 
states. As far as could be determined, this constituted all the institutions 
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of higher learning in New England (excluding schools of music and seminaries). 
One hundred forty- two institutions responded, of which five were not used 
because they referred to the main branch of the university whic^^ administered 
their admissions procedures. Thus, the sample consisted of 137 institutions 
or 70.2% of the universe. The term deaf is used in this study :o denote total 
deafness (no residual hearing). Table 1 indicates the distribution of higher 

institutions of learning by state. Table 2 shows the distribution of institu- 
tions by type. 
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Table 1 

Distribution of Institutions of Higher Learning by State 



State 


Percent 


Connecticut 


17.5 


Maine 


13.1 


Massachusetts 


49. C 


New Hampshire 


5.8 


Rhode Island 


5.1 


Vermont 


8.8 



N=137 
Table 2 

Distribution of Types of Institutions Participating in Study 



Type Percent 

University 10.9 

Liberal arts college 40.9 

Junior college 21.9 

Professional school 9.5 

Four year college combination (i.e., B.A. and 

med. tech., Engineering and Liberal Arts) 2.2 

Teachers college 9.5 

Theology school 1 • 5 

Technical school 3.6 



O 
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N=137 
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The cover letters (see Appendix B) were sent to directors of admisf ns. 
However, in some cases the questionnaires were passed on to individuals i, other 
positions in the institution probably because it was felt that their pof ions 
find activities better qualified them to answer the quest! ms. Table 3 sh. ws 
the distribution of informants who responded. 



Table 3 

Distribution of Types of Informants Participating 



Position held in institution Percent 

Director of admissions 67.2 

Admissions counselor 1.5 

Guidance counselor 1.5 

Registrar 4.5 

Researcher .7 

Dean 12.7 

Assistant to dean/or Assistant to official 5.9 

Academic services 1.5 

Placement office .7 

Executive -of .institution (President/Vice-President) 3.7 



N=134 

For the most part items on the questionnaire were easily codable. Certain 
questions, however, called for open-ended responses. In addition, informants 
were invited to express at the end of the questionnaire their individual 
comments and ideas on the higher education of the deaf. Thus, this study is 
based on qualitative as well as quantitative information. Data were analyzed 
by cross tabulation. Significance was established using the chi square test. 
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To be accepted as significant, a chi square value had to have a probability 
of 5/i or less. Although the actual completion of the questionnaire required 
between one and two hours, the gathering of some of the data by the respondents 
required much more time and in some cases may have extended over a period of 
days. In evaluating completeness of data, one cannot eliminate the possibility 
of questions not being answered because of the reluctance of respondents to 
commit themselves or their university by volunteering certain information. 
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CHAPTER II 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPULATION 



Since one of the goals of this study was to determine what characteristics 
of higher institutions of learning might be associated ;^ith positive or negative 
admissions policies for the deaf, as well as the type college to which the deaf 
apply, data on such variables as size, type of faculty, tuition, sponsorship, 
degrees granted, etc., were collected. Tables 4 through 12 show the distri- 
bution of the sfunple of higher institutions on the basis of the characteristics 
considered . 
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Table 4 

P opulation (Residing on campus) 



Number of Students 
0 

1 - 100 
101 - 500 
501 - 1,000 
More than 1,000 



Percent 

16.5 
10.2 
37.8 

20.5 
15.0 



N=134 




Number 

0 

Less than 1,000 
1,000 - 4,999 
5,000 - 9,999 
More than 10,000 



Table 5 
Day Students 






19 



Percent 

1.7 

59.9 

35.2 

1.6 

1.6 



N“122 



12 



Table 6 

Evening Student s 

Number 

0 

1 - 1,000 
1,001 - 5,000 
More than 5,000 



Percent 

45.7 

37.1 

14.6 

2.6 



N=116 



Table 7 

Full-Time Faculty 



Number 


Percent 


Less than 100 


75.8 


100 - 500 


20.3 


501 - 1,000 


2.3 


More than 1 , 000 


1.6 



N=128 



20 



O 
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Table 8 




Number 



Percent 



Less than 100 



92.0 



100 - 500 
501 - 1,000 
More than 1,000 



6.2 



.9 
. 9 



N=113 







Number 
Less than 10 
10 - 59 
60 or more 



Percent 

50.4 

44.2 

5.4 



N=129 



21 
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Table 10 

— ' Coat of Tuition 

Cost 

Free to the individual 
$500 or below 
$501 - $900 
$901 - $1,400 
$1,401 - $2,000 
Above $2,000 

N=134 



Percent 



2.9 



23.9 

20.9 

29.1 

17.2 



6.0 



HiShest De g ree Granted R y inatit»r^n»o 



Degree 

No degree granted 
Associate's 
Bachelor ' s 
Master's 
Doctorate 



Percent 

7.3 

17.6 

34.6 
26.5 
14.0 
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N=108 



Coeducational inetitutiona composed 63. of the sample, with 21.3% having 
all female undergraduate student bodies and 15.4% having totally male under- 
graduate populations. Fourteen percent had more than one campus. Some form of 
work-study or cooperative plan whereby students were able to earn all or part 
of their tuition was reported by 34.8% of the responding colleges. Of chose 
institutions reporting a work-study or cooperative plan, 65.2% stated their plan 
covered all departments. 15.2% had a plan which covered many departments, while 
19.6% described their plan as covering only a few departments. Twenty-three 
percent of the higher institutions of learning in the sample were sponsored by 
a religious group, of which 6.7% were Protestant, 90% Catholic, and 3.3% Jewish. 
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CHAPTER III 



experience of higher institutions of learning with deaf students 



In the total saniple of admlasiona officers of the 137 higher iostitutions 

of learning who responded with usable data, 66% reported that they had not had 

a single deaf student apply for admission during the past five years. Although 

this appears startling, it is not surprising to those in the field of education 

of the deaf. When coupled with Che finding that 487. of the Institutions have 

a definite admissions policy which does not allow the acceptance of deaf 

students who are unable to speak adequately, it takes on added significance. 

Even in cases where the deaf applicant can speak intelligibly, 247. of the 

sample reported admissions policies aea<nsr w = 

policies against their acceptance. The major reasons 

put forth wer(»: 

1) Inadequate facilities to meet the needs of the deaf 

2) Faculty not trained to work with the deaf 

3) Too dangerous for the deaf to work in i 

fields requiring the use of machines 

Thirty-one of the 34 responding institutions who have had deaf scu<lents 
apply reported no policy agaigst the admission of deaf applicants who are able 
to talk, in the case of the 29 institutions who reported a positive admissions 
policy toward the deaf who are able to talk six of these qualified this posi- 
tive policy by stating that the candidate must be able to Up read or require 
no special assistance (See Table 13). 
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Table 13 




Have Had Deaf Applicants 





Yes 


No 


Total 


Percent 


Would accept able to 


talk deaf applicants 


29 


47 


76 


62.295 


Would not accept able 


to talk deaf applicants 


3 


27 


30 


24.590 


wo policy toward accept- 
ance of able to talk 


deaf applicants 


2 


14 


16 


13.115 


Total 


34 


88 


122 




Percent 


27.869 72 


.131 




100.000 




Table 
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Have Had Deaf. Applicants and Adn^ssions Policy 
-S^ard Unable to Talk r>oac ^ 



Have Had Deaf Applicants 



Would accept unable 
to talk deaf appli- 
cants 

Would not accept unable 
to talk deaf applicants 

No policy toward accept- 
ance of unable to talk 
deaf applicants 

Total 



Yes 


No 


Total 


14 


15 


29 


14 


46 


60 


5 


24 


29 


33 


85. 


118 



72.034 



Percent 



24.576 
50 . 848 



24.576 
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Percent 



27.966 



25 



100.000 
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„o p„ py pgp,„,p Pd„lppi„„ pf deaf applicaaP. „ho are unable to 

- in tba eaaa of tba U InatltntW „b„ tapp„ . 

policy toward the deaf who are unable to i-^iL- 

. ^ two of them qualified this 

position policy by stating that the candidate must reoulte 

c assisted Poqnlre no special facilities 

oe or must pursue an educational goal clearly attal 

demonstrated scholastic ability (See Table 14) . = 

the ca • “■"isslons personnel that responded expressed doubts concerning 

capacity of deaf students to succeed In a college program mlthout much 

riVthe'Tir"*’ "" = ^ — 

^ ^ -»■» a iccfer received from the dean of admissions 

a we 11 -Known New England college: 

for the New England Shabilita^ion^Re^“‘^^'?h^ questionnaire 
education of deaf students. search Institute concerning 

st'uSIn^s tLrrs:“L^"rbr\?ttlT 

Our experience with the totally Larhas questions, 

it we found that we are not iuLiflfd^* limited. From 

with those of normal hearing^ In^^nf Accepting deaf students 
intelligent student was able with a ® «^®se an especially 
from the faculty to graduate* in a deal of special help 

iieip the student was not readmitted with even more 

have no tutoring service as the "e 

for student help. We fLnd tl^Jt tSe Provide much extra time 
the time needed to be divided'amo ^ deaf student was talcing 

These scudenrs hed hed c^e :dv^rfe‘''s '=“ ‘=>’pTc loss. ® 

deaf plus orientation in tjublic good schools for the 

unable to understand either oral classes. They were 

There was an emotional eleLnTt^a\^^^-^.r go^d 

"programmed "“method of^teaching^with^l'* ® rigidly 

developed in class by instrueSr^ individual work 

with the handicapped student bur ^ sympathy is very much 

one we cannot afford t^lose si^J" ^^he 

pardon our delay In geccing thif reply to you!"^ 
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Other comments from admissions officers of higher institutions of learning, 
such as the following*" illustrate that the point of view expressed above 
is by no means rare or singular: 



We have had extremely limited experience with deaf students. 

Personally, I feel it is very difficult for them to follow 
college courses without special help. 

I don’t see how deaf students who are unable to talk could 
attend a •’normal” college unless a modified program and a 
special degree were offered them. Perhaps three or four 
centers, nationally, could be set up to handle them. 

Those able to talk, with good lipreading ability and high 
intelligence could conceivably ”make it ” through college with 
some difficulty. So much would depend on the aggiresslvenes^/ 
of the student. 

Since we have only what we term normal accomodations--we are 
a day school , etc . --we would not object to admitting a deaf 
student. This is a strenuous five year course and we ieel 
only an exceptional student might f ucceed. The chances are 
slim though . 

We will be pleased to consider deaf students , as long as we 
are sure that they can meet the everyday demands of the faculty 
and the other students . We are not equipped to handle special 
cases . 



Attitudes such as those expressed above by college admissions officers can 
cause serious motivational problems for deaf students. For students who are 
^Pplyii^S to a higher institution, such attitudes may be a discouraging deter- 
rent to college attendance. Because the deaf community (and it is, indeed, a 
community in the psychosocial sense of the term) is a relatively small and 
tisl'tly knit group, negative attitudes of colleges toward academic success of the 
deaf soon become widely consmmicated among potential college students and their 
parents. Even if the admissions staff does not openly state its views to the 
student, ambivalent attitudes concerning the potential of the deaf for college 
success are communicated. Since the deaf frequently experience anxiety and 

fearfulness concerning unpredictability and new experiences, some students who 
Q ^hdc r 1 ines Supplied by authors. 
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might have attempted college will retreat. 

While it would be psychologically detrimental to coddle and overprotect the 
deaf student in the college setting reality dictates that unless certain 
modifications in educational procedures are extended, the deaf student's success 
IS harder to achieve. Negative motivation of deaf students in relation to 
college attendance may be reflected by the statistics that follow. Of the 35 
institutions having had deaf applicants, 18 have had only one such applicant. Of 
these 35, 17 accepted one student, while only 2 accepted as many as 5 students. 

No institution had had more than five deaf students in the past five years. Of 
the 30 institutions who had accepted at least one deaf student, 20 were able to 
break down this acceptance according to the ability of the student to talk. Of 
this 20, 18 have not had a single unable to talk deaf student during the past five 

years, while two have had one such student. 

Table 15 Indicates the major reasons stated by admissions officers for the 
rejection of deaf applicants. It is understandable chat a large percentage of 



Table 15 

Reasons for College Rejection of Deaf Students 



Reason 


N 


Percent 


Academic record not adequate 


14 


58. 3 


Personality such that emotional adjustment 
would be difficult 


0 


O 

• 

o 


Did not feel that the institution could 
adequately meet their needs 


10 


41 . 7 



N=24 

deaf applicants would have academic records which are inadequate for college 
admission. However, it was noted that the ten admissions officers 
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tharl!T "PP““»ts „aa baaed upon the feeu„g 

r e : r“°" -- 

laattt f " H,petheata. dt da apeceXated that „aa, hx.het 

aa X e„, pattXeaXatX. the a^aXXet aad „„te teeeatX. eatab- 

llshed ones, do not have ^h^» “p' 

^he fj-nances necesssai^v i-r> -j 

extend the necessary assistance t ^.cat rons and 

i^palted d - the edueatlopal aeeda ot the aetioeal, 

impaired dear student. ^ 

None of the respondents gave as a reacor, f 
the difficulty of kl -ejection of deaf applicants 

n.ahi„g a„ adequate e„otlo„al adjuatoeat to college due to 

Petaoaaut. ipotota. l.a. eollege atudeata without a„. ph.alcal l„palt„e„ ot 
o,™uhlcatto„ delecta „a. become e„otlo„all. dlatutbed ad.uatlug to the atteaa 

.JJ171T P— wHlch the deal 

ffer (isolation, feelings of reiecnon f i- 
have h H- jection, feelings of inadequacy, overdependence) 

have been discussed in previous works (8, 10 11 12) r - 

that to imagine 

this reason was not given by one of the 24 instituti 
of this resul^ • i, titutions. An explanation 

IS result might simply be that o • 

cnac admissions officerc i 

discuss personality factors in the b “ctant to 

l«»rmatloa. slacc 

ad^laaioua offioat, have valid and aaally Juatifled acade„l 

xcjactlag deaf atudenta, they have llttl d for 

^^^d to COnc^'V'n ^ ^ 4 

«-uncern tnemselv'es wi^h 

paychological problems of the deaf. 

It appeara that the deaf atudepfa ability to talk la a 
j j ^ caiK is a crucial variable 

in determlalag ho„ far a hearing coUege ulll extend t ,e 
ttudenta. Tablea 16 and 1, b 

to talk d f °n able to talk and unable 

to talk deaf atudeuta. reapectlvely. Thua 10 of th , 

a. ^ universities responding 

graduated one or „„te dead atudenta who were able to talk a 

^ talk as opposed to only 

who graduated „„e unable to talk deaf atudent. yet the fa t 

™ .. ..u .... ....... ... ........... 
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Table 16 



Deaf Students Graduated Able to Talk 



Number 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Some, but no statistics 



N 

10 

6 

0 

2 

1 

1 



Percent 

50.0 

30.0 



0.0 



10.0 



5.0 



5.0 



N=20 



Table 17 

— Dea f Students Graduated Unable to Tal k 

Number 
0 
1 

N=19 



N 

18 

1 



Percent 

94.7 

5.3 



may have bean an exceptionally good student, this institution of higher learnin, 
did extend itself to be flexible and helpful. Perhaps the broader issue is to 
define the com».itment collegee are willing to make to educate the seriously 
Impaired deaf student or, indeed, any handicapped student. Some have expressed 
reluctance to educate the deaf student because of staff and time limitations and 
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the pressures on staff for the education of the non-impaired student. 

For the 34 higher institutions of learning who have had deaf students apply 
no significant relationship was found to exiJt between acceptance or rejection 
of deaf students able and unable to talk and number of residential students, 

si.^e of faculty, religious sponsorship, amount of tuition, proportion of elective 
courses, degree granted and coed status. 

Some colleges are trying to integrate the deaf student, as is indicated by 

the following statements from admissions officers of two well-known urbat>. 
universities : 

I have bean unable to answer some of the preceding questions 
simply because we have not isolated students with handicaps 
and made statistics of them. We have blind students, deaf 
students, students with epilepsy, amputees, etc. We are 
concerned only with their academic progress and look at them 
in terms of how well they have handled their program here as 
students, not as individuals with a disability. Overall I 
would say that our program has been quite compatible with deaf 
students We certainly attempt to place them near the front 
ot the class so that those who lipraad could do so, and will 
also accomodate them in any other way possible. 

I recall a case of one student with a substantial loss of hea*-- 
ing who led an isolated existence during his first semester 

At that time we were not as well structured 
for educating the physically handicapped as we are now, and I 
was not aware chat this student was spending most of his time 
in his room and wasn't relating to other students until many 

student was of a particular ethnic 
va ion, I decided that it would be appropriate to tie him 
n to an organization that was composed of students of that 
derivation, It worked very well. The members of the organi- 
zation became quite involved with helping this student and 
conferred with me frequently. After an interval, a marked 
change was noted in the student, and his academic work imp- 
royed significantly. This case illustrated the importance of 
relating a deaf student to a group. In considering the edu- 
students, we surely cannot overlook the inevi- 
table feelings of isolation that will defeat the student unless 
he is intimately relating to a group of people. 

Also very careful academic planning is required if a deaf 
student is to successfully complete degree requirements. I 
recall another case of a student with a substantial loss of 
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hearing who was enrolled in the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences as a science major • His grades were excellent in all 
courses except his foreign language where his inability to 
lip read defeated him. The student ran into a wall of frustration 
in taking the first language course three times. Under our 
University policy it is not possible to extend a waiver of a 
degree requirement to a student. I finally arranged for the 
student to transfer to the College of Agriculture where certain 
programs are comparable to a zoology major. The College of 
Agriculture does not have a language requirement . This student 
is now fluorishing in his new academic program and plans to go 
on to graduate school. It is only this year that we have set 
up a Guidance Board for the Physically Handicapped, One of the 
responsibilities of this board is to make certain that the 
academic planning of a student ' s program is done early in his 
career at the University. If at the time this student initially 
enrol le^d we had had a Guidance Board, I am certain that he would 
have been dissuaded from enrolling in the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences . 

*^he limited data that we do have from New England ins tit»-it ions of higher 
learning suggest that deaf students, both able and unable to talk, are capable 
of successfully attending and completing college with normal hearing students. 
The problems are great but not insurmountable. Whether or not the deaf student 
is accepted and is successful depends not only on the motivation and scholastic 
^t)ility of the student but also on the commitment and attitudes of college 
officials , 
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chapter IV 



the ahhissiohs policies op hioheh ihstithtions op lp;arhino TOWAHI, IHE deap 

mxssxon of deaf students to higher institutions of learning ranges along 
a con.._. 

atxon of deaf students, some are not negatively predisposed to their 

admission. Others are openly neeati^pe «-o *-i, 

gatxve to the matriculation of deaf students 

at their institution. 

One of the questions which this study soueht « 

y ought to answer was whether or not 

eHA„eL„l3LIc. .33oeI«3H HIsHe. I„3„E„.Io„3 .Ha; a.3 

»ora avo.aHX, diapoaed .» a«aHda„ca oP daaP a.udea.a a. i-esala. cplla.aa „I.H 

no..a^ HaaPla, a.„de„.3. THa Pl„dl„,a i„dlca.ad .Ha aais.a„aa pP aucH aHa.ac.aP- 

istxcs and these characteristics fr«T-n, 

tics form a recognxzable profile. The faculty- 

ri“iVr" 7" - “ 

ratxo constxtutes one important index of student adjustment 



Table 18 



_F aculty- S^dent Ratio W^^hin High 



Institutions 



j^g ^^ty-Student Ratio 
1 : ( 1 - 10 ) 

1 : ( 11 - 20 ) 

1; (over 20) 



% of H igher Institutionc 
19.4 

58.3 

22.3 



Po.a„.ial. Since i. ia assumed .He deaP a.udan. „pu „„d 
of extra academic help to compensate Por his Impaired abll 
low Paculty-to-atudent ratio la desirable. 



considerable amount 
to communicate, a 
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Able To Talk Deaf 

Table 19 indicates that colleges or universities which allow for over 107. 
electives in their curriculum have more favorable admissions policies for able 
to talk deaf students than those which allow for 107, or less. The colleges 



Table 19 



Admissions Policies and Elective Portion of Curriculum 





107. or less 


More than 10% 


Total 


Would accept able to 
talk deaf applicants 


14 


57 


71 


Would not accept able 
to talk deaf applicants 


12 


12 


24 


No policy toward able to 
talk deaf applicants 


5 


8 


13 


Total 


31 


77 


108 


Chi Square = 


8.84, df = 2, 


p/. .02* 





whose curriculum allows students more freedom in academic choice were shown to 
be the four year liberal arts type institutions (X^ = 6.38, df = 1, p/ .02). 

Results showed that higher institutions of learning which are coeducational 
have a more favorable admissions policy toward deaf students who are able to talk 
than non-coeducational colleges and universities (See Table 20;. 



For this association at least one cell was observed to have an expected ire- 
quency of less than five. All possible comparisons were made using the Yates 
correction in order to insure the meaningfulness of the composite Chi Square. 
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Table 20 




Would accept able to 
talk deaf applicants 



Male or Female Coed Total 



22 



60 



82 



Would not accept able 
to talk deaf applicants 



20 



12 



32 



No policy toward able 
to talk deaf applicants 



8 



13 



21 



Total 



50 



85 



135 



Chi Square = 12 . 57 , df = 2. p<.01 



larger day student bodies were associated with colleges which are coeducational 

However, coeducational status and number of physical facilities appeared to be 

inversely related. These relationships are de„w,nstrated In Tables 21 and 22 . 
respective ly . 

Table 21 




Non- coeducational 
iiistitution 

Coeducat ional 
institution 



A jOPO or less students 



31 



44 



Total 



More than 1.000 Total 
9 40 

37 81 



75 



Chi Square = 6.11, df = 1 , p <.02 



46 



121 
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Table 22 

Coeducational Status and Number of Physical Facilities 

10 or less buildings More than 10 Total 

Non-coeduci.\tional 

institutions 19 33 52 

Coeducational 

institutions 49 43 92 

Total 68 7i~ ~144 

Yates Chi Square = 3.73, df = 1, p ^.06 



Experience has shown it is frequently necessary to make certain adjustments 
in the physical setting to meet the special needs of deaf students. Such factors 
as seating arrangement, placement of blackboards, size of classrooms, etc. are 
important in the transmission of academic information to the deaf student. 

Greater choice of physical facilities could enable the college to set up the 
optimum physical learning conditions for the deaf student. Yet, if the advantages 
of heterosexual social relationships are important to the psychosocial develop- 
ment of the deaf student, the possibility of better physical facilities may have 
to be sacrificed. On the other hand, if physical facilities are deemed more 
important, then the value of heterosexual social relationships must frequently 
be foregone. 

The teacher-student ratio in coeducational settl.ngs, moreover, is higher 
than in non-coeducational settings (see Table 23). The latter relationship poses 
a dilemma for the deaf student. As noted in the preceding paragraph, a choice 
must be made. In order to gain the psyc^^ocial benefits of heterosexual 
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Table 23 




Non-coeducat ional 
Institut ions 



Coeducational 

institutions 



15 



20 



49 



Total 



18 



40 



76 



69 ■ 23 

Chi Square = 10.91, df - 2. p/ .qi 
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associations he mush 

r?' »h.ck 

xtra academic help which h« p 

As Indicacsd in Tahl t, rsquently requires, 

in Tables 24 and 25 higher institutions of le • 

Physical facilities (ssire buildings) had either posir-ue li i 

tslative to the ad„.l,sir„. of deaf st d 

Pt deaf students who were able to talk « 

ysar institutions were less favorabl,. to the ad„i i ’ 

were unable to talk than were institutions with 
-P years, duration. Variables found to be ^ 

pelicies were: degree offered ^ -letionship to admissions 

and sue r »ody 

and s.ze of resident student body. 

Thus far our discussion has concerned deaf college st d 

falk. Such students are generally , "" 

generally confronted with social j - 

Which are less demanding than those of the deaf t d 

ot the deaf student who is unable to talk. 

enable to Tall, 

26 indicates that ir , 

for the deaf students who are unable to talk n 

four-year higher institutions of learnine 

learning are more accepting th^m f 

If may be that Junior colleges and r f°“r-year schools. 

PdUeges and non-f our-year technical schools are more 
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labic 24 



Admissions Policy Toward Able to Talk Deaf 
and Number of Physical Fncilitiea 





L 10 


10 


Total 


Would accept able to 
talk deaf applicants 


34 


43 


77 


Would not accept able 
to talk deaf applicants 


22 


9 


31 


No policy toward accep- 
tance of able to talk 
deaf applicants 


8 


12 


20 


Total 


64 


64 


128 


Chi Square = 


7.31, df = 2, 


P/. *03 





Table 25 




Would accept able to 
talk deaf applicants 

Would not accept able 
to talk deaf applicants 

No policy toward accep- 
tance of able to talk 
deaf applicants 



Total 



4 years 



46 



22 



18 



Less than 4 years 



37 



8 



86 48 

Chi Square = 8.09, df = 2 , p/. .02 



Tot 



83 



30 



21 



134 



3S 
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Table 26 



_Adn^gjjons^ Length Of Course 



Would accept unable to 
talk deaf applicants 

Would not accept unable 
to talk deaf applicants 

No policy toward unable 
to talk deaf applicants 

Total 

Yates Chi Square *= 



schools Non~4 year schools 

18 



Total 



34 



42 



19 



10 



61 



33 



81 

= 5.24, df 



47 

2, p 08 



128 



dependent upon tuition *or thelt finanelnl asslstante and. thua. are ™ore 
willing to take a chance on the pfogresa of the seriously lsg.alred deaf student. 
Moreover, some Junior colleges and many technical school, „hlch grant an 
associate's degree are apt to have somewhat lower academic standards than most 
four-year colleges. In addition, ,Uch vocationally-oriented schools may he more 
concerned with preparing students to fulfill a vocational function than they are 
With academic attainment. Thus, the lower academic ability of the deaf student 
la of less concern to the non-four-year school. Further, the application rate 

for four-year colleges is so high In comparison with Junior colleges and technical 
schools that they are compelled to be more selective. 

Yat, it la interesting to note that although the non-four-year institutions 
of higher learning are more acCspting of the deaf student unable to talk, they 



correction in order to insure^tha omparisons were made using the Yates 

insure the meanrngfulness of the composite Chi Square. 
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have the poorer faculty-student ratio (X = 23.92, df = 2, p <^.001). 

Another interesting finding was that institutions of higher learning in which 
students do not live on campus tend to have a more favorable admissions policy 
for deaf students who are unable to talk than those in which students live on 
campus or no policy at all (see Table 27)^ Higher institutions of learning 



Table 27 



Admissions Polic.es And Student Residence On Campus 

None on Campus 1 - 1,000 Total 

Would accept unable to 

talk deaf applicants 7 24 31 



Would not accept unable 
to talk deaf applicants 



Mo policy toward accep- 
tance of unable to talk 
deaf applicants 

Total 

Chi Square 



4 54 58 



8 ‘23 31 



19 101 120 

6.86, df = 2, p^.08 * 



which do not have on-campus residential facilities for students are small institu- 
tions in terms of physical facilities (see Table 28), In addition, the ratio of 
faculty to students is higher (see Table 29 ) . When the student does not live on 
campus, the demands upon the college administration to be concerned with th'^ 



* For this association at least 
quency of less than five. All 
cor.rection in order to insure 
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student's social adjustment may certainly be less. In other words, the institution 
of higher learning which are more accepting of deaf students are those which in 
terms of staff and facilities are the poorer schools. 



Table 28 

Residence On Campus and Physical Facilities 

None on Campus 1 - 1 , 000 Total 
10 or less buildings 23 3g 61 

More than 10 

buildings 2 74 76 

Total 25 112 137 

Chi Square = 27.904, df = 1, p<|.001 



Table 29 

Student Residence On C-t;mpus and Faculty-Student Ratio 

None on Campus 1 - 1,000 Total 

1 : (1 - 20) 6 85 91 

1 : (Over 20) 10 11 21 

Total 16 96 112 

Yates Chi Square = 20.22, df = 1, P< .001 
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As indicated in Table 30 schools which offer advanced degrees do not have 



Table 30 

Admissions Policies Toward Unable to Talk Deaf 
and Degree Granted 





Bachelor ' s or less 


Advanced degree 


Total 


Would accept unable to 
talk deaf applicants 


22 


11 


33 


Would not accept unable 
to talk deaf applicants 


40 


23 


63 


No policy toward accep- 
tance of unable to talk 
deaf api^licants 


5 


16 


21 


Total 


67 


50 


117 



Chi Square = 11.79, df = 2, p 4^.01 

specific policies in regard to the admission of deaf students who are unable to 
talk. This finding suggests that advanced degree schools with their better 
facilities and possibly better faculty-student ratio would be more inclined to 
judge the admission of each deaf student on an individual diagnostic basis 
(substantiating data is presented n the chapter which follows). 

As in the case of deaf students who were able to talk coed institutions had 
either no policies or positive p .cies toward the admission of deaf students 
who were unable to talk. However, in this only a trend in this direction was 
obtained (X^ = 4.92, df = 2, p<^.09). 

Variables found to bear no relationship to admissions policies of deaf 
students who were unable to talk were proportion of elective subject in the curric- 
ulum, number of buildings cc physical facilities, size of the day student body and 

tuition. 42 

o 
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Able And Unable To Talk Deaf 

It is interesting to note that secular schools are more accepting of deaf 
students than colleges and universities which are sponsored by religious groups. 
This finding holds for both able and unable to talk deaf students (see Tables 
3 1 and 3 2). 



Table 31 

Admissions Policies For Able To Talk Deaf Students and 
Religious Sponsorship 





Religious Sponsor 


No Religious Sponsor 


Total 


Would accept able to 
talk deaf applicants 


8 


74 


82 


Would not accept able to 
talk deaf applicants 


17 


15 


32 


No policy toward able to 
talk deaf applicants 


5 


16 


21 


Total 


30 


105 


135 



Yates Chi Square = 25. 093, df = 2, p ^.001 * 



Table 32 

Admissions Policies For nable To Talk Deaf Students And 
Religious Sponsorship 

Religious Sponsor No Religious Sponsor Total 



Would accept unable to 
talk deaf applicants 



32 



33 



Would not accept unable 
to talk deaf applicants 



21 



42 



63 



No policy toward unable 
to talk deaf applicants 



26 



33 



Total 



29 



100 



129 




Yates Chi Square = 11.451, df = 2, p^.Ol 



For this association at least one cell was observed to have an expected fre- 
quency of less than five . All possible comparisons were made using the Yates 
correction in order to insure the meaningfulness of the composite Chi Square. 
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This finding is perhaps paradoxical since one would think that a denominational 

I 

educational institution would by philosophy be positively disposed to the accep- 
tance of the handicapped student. It should be noted that the population 
excluded acknowledged seminaries and schools of theology. 

The data indicate that higher institutions of learning which have 
positive policies toward the acceptance of deaf students who are able to talk as 
well as unable to talk are receiving more deaf applicatns than those which have 
unfavorable or no policies in this regard. It is difficult to ascertain whether 
this is due to knowledge on the part of deaf students concerning where they stand 
the best chance of acceptance or whether it is due to the institutions’ having 
acquired favorable experience with the deaf student = 10.65, df = 2, p <.01) 

[for deaf students able to speakj ; = 8.22, df = 2 p <.0^(for deaf students 
unable to talkj ) . (See Tables 13and 14, Chapter HI). 
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CHAPTER V 



APPLICANTS TO HIGHER INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING 



The preceding chapter has been concerned with admissions policies of higher 
LnstLtutLons of learnLng in whrch the essentral policy control comes from admis- 
sions departments. This chapter will deal with the characteristics of the 
institutions of higher learning which have had deaf applicants - 

Again, tuition level appears to be’ a factor. As indicated in Table 33 
30, high tuition schools (greater than $1,400) have had more deaf students apply. 
The higher application rate at the more expensive schools might be interpreted as 



Table 33 

Higher Institutions Of Learning With Deaf Applicants And 
Tu i t ion Le ve 1 





$1,400 or 


less 


More than $1 ,400 


Total 


Have had d<?.af applicants 


20 




13 


33 


Did not have deaf 
appl j.cant s 


72 




13 


85 


Total 


92 




26 


118 


Yates Chi 


Square = 6.7, 


df = 


1, p .01 





possible parental expectation that the higher t j-ition colleges and universities 
accepting the deaf student can afford to make more available the means for educa- 
tion. This hypothesis was partially supported by a trend in the expected direction 
for the relationship between faculty- student ratio and tuition. 

It was also found that instituions which award advanced degrees (Master *s 
and doctorates) had more deaf applicants than those schools which are confined 
to a bachelor *s degree or less (see Table 34). First, institutions which grant 

Er|c 45 



38 . 



Table 34 



Applicants to Higher Institutions of Learning And Level 
Of Degree Granted 



Bachelor's or less Advanced Degree 
Have had deaf applicants 15 



18 



Total 



33 



Did not have deaf 
applicants 



62 



27 



Total 



Yates Chi Square 



77 

5.1, df 



45 



1. p < .05 



89 



122 



the higher degrees are more prestigeful. 
rugher degrees are large enough in student 
Co serve the deaf better. Tables 35, 36, 



Secondly, the colleges which grant the 
size and have the facilities and faculty 
and 37 support these relationships. 



Table 35 



Highest Degrte And Number of 

Bachelor's or less 

If 000 or less day 

students 39 

More than 1,000 day 

students 2^2 

Total -70 



Day Students 



Advanced Degree 
16 



33 



49 



Total 

75 

46 

121 



Chi Square = 30.07, df = 1 , p^.oul 




46 



39* 



Table 36 

-Degree Awards and Physical Faci 1 i t i 



es 



Bachelor^or_l^ Advanced Total 

10 or less buildings 52 



More than 10 
build ings 

Total 



34 



16 



42 



86 



58 



Chi Square = 15.04, df = 1 , p<'.001 



68 



76 



144 




Bachelor' 8 _or_J^ Advanced Deg ree 



Chi Square = 12.7, df - 2, 



01 



Total 



1 : ( 1 - 10 ) 


13 


11 


24 


1 : ( 11 - 20 ) 


33 


34 


67 


1 ; (over 20 ) 


21 


2 


23 


Total 


67 


47 


114 



Tables 38. 39 anH 40 t ~ 

. . nd 0 indicate that deaf students are ,n„re likely to apply to 

large schools in terms of physical faciUHoo t /: a. 

P ysLcai facilities, size of day student population 

and site of student resident population. It la. of course, natural that lar.„ 
sehocle would always have a»re applicants than seller schools. However, the data 
do Show that as a nroup colleHe ellplhle deaf applicants apply to the larser 



40. 



«cIiools rather than to smaller ones. 



Also, schools and colleues • , 

Having curricula 



Have had deaf 
Applicants 



Table 38 
_Deaf Applicants And Numhf»r- 




10 buildings 
or less 



More than IC 
buildings 

26 



Total 

33 



Have not had deaf 
appl icants 



Total 



54 



61 



32 



58 



Yates Chi Square = 14. 9, df = i ^ p ^ 



001 



86 



119 



Table 39 




Have had deaf 
applicants 



1 t 000 or lesa 



More than 1 , nnn Total 



14 



18 



32 



Have not had deaf 

flpD ^ican^ a 






Table 40 



Number of Deaf Applicants And Size of SchoqLl^R eside nt P o£uj^tion 

500 or less More than 500 Total 



Have Had deaf 
applicants 



17 



33 



Have not had deaf 
applicants 



61 



Total 



77 



22 83 

39 116 



Yates Chi Square = 5.5, df - 1, p ^.02 



allowing over 107. electives tend to have more deaf applicants than those havxng 
less (see Table 41). However, the data show that applications of deaf students 



Table 41 



Deaf Applicants And Degree Of Elective Freedom In Cu rrxculum 

107. or less More than 107. Total 



Have had deaf 
applicants 



4 



23 



27 



Have not had dea* 
applicants 

Total 31 70 

Yates Chi Squat j = 3.4, df = 1, p^.07 



74 



101 



are not necessarily being made to colleges and universities with the lower faculty 
^ dent r^tio (X^ = .48, df •= 2) . ^0 
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A profile of t)ie higher institutions to which deaf students apply begins to 
emerge. It is a larger, more expensive university which grants advanced degrees. 
Advanced degree schools were characterized by larger day student body, more b. Id- 
ings , and a better student- teacher ratio. However, it is often highly impersonal, 
bureaucratic, and, even to the non-handicapped student, at times confusing and 
anxiety-provoking. One would think that the deaf student would seek the shelter 
of the small ’^friendly*’ college. Yet, the closely knit student group of the 
small college and the realistic possibility of rejection by the student bod* may 
well be frightening to the deaf student. Since he would have strong feeli. ^ , of 
inadequacy relative to his social skills, the demands of the close relationships 
in the small college could be traumatic. Moreover, the ability of the normal 
student in the small college to tolerate the emotional stress of relating initially 
to the deaf student without becoming unduly anxious and uearful is an important 
variable to consider. In the small college, once these obstacles are sur- 
mounted through counseling help, the close student relationships could, in theory, 
be most beneficial to the deaf student, both from the standpoint of emotional 
and educational growth and development. In addition, deaf students apply to 
schools which have a higher degree of academic flexibility. This is understandal le 
since certain courses become exceedingly difficult for the communication-impaired 
student. Tt is important * note that the deaf student's fciilure to consider 
faculty- student ratio indicates a gap in the educational counseling precedures 
carried on at the high school level. It is well known thtit the deaf student 
requires all the faculty help he can get to contribute to his successful college 
career. 
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SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMllENDATIONS 



The 

1 . 

re ported 



O 
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results of the study are summarized as follows: 

Data indicated that only 3i, of the 137 inetitutiona of higher learning 
having had experience with deaf student applicants, 
a) For deaf students who are aM^ to t^ the policies of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning to which these students applied were 
overwhelmingly positive in their attitudes toward their acceptance. 
Moreover, the large majority of these schools reported having had 
accepted and enrolled at least one deaf student (some, as many as 
five) during the past five years. Further, half of the institu- 
tions which had accepted and enrolled at least one able to talk 
deaf student graduated at least one such student, 
b) For the un^_^ t^ deaf student the outlook is considerably 
more pessimistic. Of the insitutions of higher learning which 
have had deaf students apply, less than half reported positive 
admissions policies toward unable to talk deaf students. Moreover, 
only two schools reported having had accepted and enrolled at least 
one unable to talk deaf student in the past five years. Finally, 
only one institution of higher learning which had accepted and 
enrolled at least one unable to talk deaf student graduated but a 
single unable to talk deaf student. 

C) When charecterletlce of higher ins t Itut ior.e (e.g. cost of tnlclon. 
Size of faculty, student body, physical facilities, etc.) were 
examined in relation to their accepting or rejecting those deaf 
students (either able or unable to talk) who applied, no differ- 
ences were observed. The most frequently given reasons for 
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rciectiion wc>"c’. i node equate ticcidcmic i* 0 c*c^Tds nnd in.’ibl llLy of tho 
institution to meet the special needs of the deaf student. 

2* Almost one quarter and nearly one half of the institutions of higher 
learning reported negative admissions policies toward the able to talk and unable 
to talk deaf student, respectively, Certain characteristics of these institutions 
were found to be related to admissions policies. 

) Institutions reporting positive (or at least not negative) ad- 
missions policies toward both able and unable to talk deaf 
\^ece characterized in a general way by the following: coed 

status, non-four year program, and non-religious sponsorship. 

b) Institutions reporting positive (or at least i at negative) 
admissions policies toward the able to talk deaf only were 
characterized in a general way by the following; greater 
proportional choice of electives and greater physical faci- 
lities iu terms of number of buildings . 

c) Institutions reporting positive (or at least not negative) 

admissions policies toward the unable to talk deaf only were 
characterized in a general way by the following: no resident 

students and the granting of advanced degrees. 

d) In general deaf students are applying to a significantly 
gi^ 03 ^ter extent to higher institut Lons of 1 earning which have 
positive admissions policies toward the acceptance of both 
able and unable to talk deaf than to institutions which have 
**no policy’* or negative policies toward their acceptance. 

e) Although co* lucational institutions generally evidenced posi- 
tive (or at least not negative) admissions policies toward 

the acce .nee of both able and unab le to talk deaf s tu dents , the 
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the acce nee 
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non-coeducntionai institutions were found to be more desirable 
in terms oi f acu 1 ty -s tudent ^atic and physical facilities. Non- 
four-year institutions were shown to be more nccepting of both 
able and unable to talk deaf students; they offer the- better 
faculty-studei.t ratios, but less freedom in curriculum ;hoice. 

The non-residency schools, although more accepting of unable to 
talk deaf students, must be considered less desirable in terms 
of the poorer facilities and faculty-student ratio which they 
offer; furthermore, possible social benefits resulting from 
involvement in campus life may be quite limited at such non- 
residence ins t i tut ions . 

3. The deaf student was shown to be applying to higher institutions of 
learning which were characterized by the following: higher tuition schools, schools 

which offer advanced degrees and a greater choice of curriculum electees, schools 
which are larger in size, in terms of physical facilities and day student body, 
and schools which provide residential accommodations for their students. 

a) To examine these characteristics individually, one will recall 
that amount of tuition and size of day student body were found 
to be unrelated to admissions policies toward both able to speak 
or unable to speak deaf students. 

b) Further, institutions which offer the greater physical facilities 
and choice of electives evidenced the more positive admissions 

policies toward the able to talk deaf student (no difference with 
rfispoct CO the unable to talk) . 

c) FU.ally, Institutions which offar dograes heyon ' that of the 
Bachelor's were shown to have "no policy" toward the admission 
of unable to talk de.-.f students (for the able to talk, thetc 
were no differences in policy acccrding to degree granted). 



o 
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tl) Kivp of Lli(' six characteristics of institutions to which 

the deaf are applying, then, either bore no relationship to 
admissions policies or were related to non-negative policies. 

However, institutions whicli provide residence facilities for 
their students and to which the deaf student is applying were 
shown to have a definite negative policy toward the admission 
of deaf students who are unable to talk. 

It IS possib'e, therefore, and indeed feasible for some . lly deaf students 
to successfully attend and complete college in an institution of higher learning 
with students of normal hearing ability. It is true that the educational and 
verbal deficit from which the deaf high school student suffers poses an obstacle 
to college matriculation. However, the data .showed that this obstacle is not 
insurmountable. This does not mean lowering standards. It does mean psychosocial 
acceptance, flexibility in curriculum and tutorial facilities which in many cases 
are also extended to the non-handicapped students as well. Some deaf students can 

attend college without extensive extra help. Others, n the other hand, will 
require inuch. 

Many institutions in the ample were highly sympathetic with the plight of 
the deaf student and wanted to help, but a number felt themselves unequipped to 
deal With the educational problems of the deaf student. Psychosocial problems, 
although not mentioned by admissions officers, are known to be an important factor 
in college adjustment. It appeared from comments made by admissions personnel that 
there is a d ef i n i te 1 ack of knov ' edge about the characteristics of deafness and the 
problems of the deaf student. The potential of the deaf student for a college 
education in a college or university with noimal students is not compleiely 
recognized by admissions officers. 
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The question arises as to where the deaf students should be applying for 
admission to higher institutions of learning. Naturally, it is advisable that 
they apply to colleges which best meet their educational and psychosocial needs. 
Nevertheless, probability of accept^n. should be considered. It appears that 
there is a definite lack of realistic counseling for the deaf student on the high 
school level. Written comments by admissions officers show that deaf students 
applying for admission have unrealistic educational goals relative to their abili- 
ties or are unduly anxious or timorous. In a study of attitudes of parents of 
deaf high school students (17) it was learned t.at the deaf student contemplating 
college is frequently influenced by the sociaL and emotional needs of his parents 
and has been unable to arrive at an objective assessment of the situation. 

There is a definite need for communication becwc.^n college educators and 
specialists working with the deaf. In view of the results of this study, the 
authors advance the following recommendations: 

1. That a national lia?son committee be established consisting of 
deans of admission and leading educators of the deaf. This 
co.nmittee would meet regularly so that educators of the deaf 
could carry on a continuing process of interpretation of the 
needs of the deaf student to knowledgeable and influential offi- 
cials of colleges and universities. The collep-s and universities, 
on the other hand, would be in a position to elucidate their prob- 
lems with deaf students and to make concrete and valuable sugges- 
tions concern'ng the guidance and preparation of the deaf student 
for attendance at a normal hearing college. 

2. That the national organizations serving the deaf take the respon- 
sibility for conducting periodic but regular seminars or institutes 
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tor deans and other key individuals in the field of higher educa- 
tion. The pu 1 poses of such groups would include acquainting 
educators with both the problems and the potential of the deaf 
Student . 

That experimentation take place for purposes of ascertaining the 
feasibility and merits of establishing a special counseling faci- 
lity for deaf students attending normal hearing colleges. Such 
a facility would utilize individual and group counseling techniques 
aimed at providing both academic guidance and available help with 
psychosocial adjustment. This specially designed comseling faci- 
lity would work closely with high school educators and guidance 
counselors in selecting deaf students with good college potential 
and would also act to interpret and clarify the problems which the 
deaf student was undergoing to faculty and other college personnel 
with whom the student would come into contact. 

Ihat a national evaluation team be established to ascertain the 
capacity of colleges to make such modifications in curriculum and 
educational procedure as would enable the deaf student to attend. 
This team would serve in an advisory capacity, not only in the area 
of integrating the deaf student as part of the normal college pop- 
ulation, but also would fulfill a consultation function in helping 
the particular college or university obtain the necessary financial 
wherewithal tc make modifications and serve the deaf student. 
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APPENDIX A 



NEW ENGLAND REHABILITATION RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Northeastern University 
Boston, Massachusetts 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



o£°thL“;tud^ knowledga. For tha purpose 

^ ^ 1 ^. t ^ unable to hear at all (no residual hearing)- -able 

verbal communication is adequate; and "unable to talk" 
means that verbal communication is unintelligible. 



If there are any other 
questionnaire may also 
send them a form. 



divisions of your institution to which you feel this 
apply please list the name and location so that we may 



PART I 



What is the position you hold in your educational setting? 



1. 


Your 


nan 


2. 


What 


is 




( 


) 


a . 




( 


) 


b. 




( 


) 


c . 




( 


) 


d. 


3. 


Is 


yol 


ur 




( 


) 


a. 




( 


) 


b. 




( 


) 


c . 




( 


) 


d. 




( 


) 


e . 



Is your institution considered a 



4. How large is your institution? 



a. Number of buildings 

b. Number of day students 

c. Number of evening students 

d. Number of students residing on campus 

e. Number of ful ^acuity 

f. Number of pari ime faculty 



5. Does your institi-^iion have more than one campi 




( ) Yes 

If so, how many? 



( ) No 
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6. Is your institution sponsored by any particular religious group? 

( ) Yes ( ) No 

If so, please identify. 

7. What is the cost of tuition? 



( 


) 


a. 


$500 or below 


( 


) 


b. 


$501 to $900 


( 


) 


c . 


$901 to $1400 


( 


) 


d. 


$1401 to $2000 


( 


) 


e . 


Above $2000 



8. Approximately what percent of the curriculum is elective? 

9, What is the highest degree granted by your institution? 



( 


) 


a . 


Associate* s 


( 


) 


b. 


Bachelor ' s 


( 


) 


c . 


Master's 


( 


) 


d. 


Doctorate 


Is 


your 


institution 


( 


) 


a. 


All male 


( 


) 


b. 


All female 


( 


) 


c. 


Coeducational 



11. Does your institution have a formalized work-study or cooperative plan 
whereby students are able to earn part or all of tuition? 

( ) Yea ( ) No 

If so, does it cover 

( ) a. A few departments 

( ) b. Many departments 

( ) c. All departments 

12. Does the admission policy of your institution allow the acceptance of deaf 
students who are able to talk ? 

( ) Yes ( ) No 

If not, please explain. 
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13. Does Khe. admission policy of your institution allow the acceptance of deaf 
students who are unable to talk ? 

( ) Yes ( ) No 

If not, please explain. 



14. Have any deaf students applied for admission to your institution during 
the past five year? 

( ) Yes ( ) No 

If so, how many 







a. 


Have applied? 








b. 


Were accepted? 








c. 


Were relected? 




What 


was 


the major reason for the rejection of any deaf applicants? 


( 


) 


a. 


Academic record not adequate 




( 


) 


b. 


Personality such that emotional 


adjustment would be difficult 


( 


) 


c . 


Did not feel that your institu _e 
needs (please explain) 


could adequately meet their 


( 


) 


d. 


‘■'ther (please explain) 





If deaf students are now or have been enrolled, please continue with PART II 
of this questionnaire. 

PART II 

1- What is the number of deaf students who are able to talk that have been en- 
rolled during the past five years?^ 

2. What is the number of deaf students who are unable to talk that have been 
enrolled during the past five years? 



O 
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3. Of the number of deaf students who are able to talk, how many tame from 

a. Secondary schools with normal hearing students? — 

b, S€:condary schools fcr the deafj — — — 

4. Of the number of deaf students who were unable to talk , how many came from 

a. Secondary schools with normal hearing students 

b. Secondary schools for the deaf? 

5. Cf the deaf students able to talk who attended your institution, how many 

a. Graduated? 

b. Withdrew at the advice of the institution? 

c. Dropped out of their own accord? — 

6. Of the deaf students unable to talk who attended your Institution, how many 

a. Graduated? 

b. Withdrew at the advice of the institution? 

c. Dropped out of their own acco?;d? — — — 

7. Of the deaf students you know about, how many 

a. Appeared isolated?^ 

b. Appeared socially well ad justed? . . - - - . — — — 

c. Participated in extracurricular activities? 

8. Has the institution ever modified any programs or curricula to accommodate 
deaf students? 

( ) Yes ( ) Mo 



9. Are counself -ig services available to students? 

( ) Yes ( > No 

If so, who does the counseling? 



( 


) 


a. 


Psychologists 


( 


) 


b. 


Guidance counselors 


( 


) 


c. 


Social workers 


( 


) 


d. 


Other (identify) 



O 
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10. Do you teei that special counseling is necessary for deaf students? 

( ) Yes ( ) No 

11. If you have any conments about this questionnaire or if you would like to 
express any ideas relating to the education of deaf students in normal col 
lege settings, we would be very grateful if you would write them down here 
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APPENDIX B 



NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 03115 



new ENGLAND REHABILITA'n RKSEARCH INSTITUTE 
OEUCE OF THE RESEARCH DIRECTOR 



Dear Sir: 

We are requesting your cooperation in a study of the problems of deaf stud,-nts 
attending college in an educational setting with hearing students. On the basis 
of our findings, we hope to be able to make recommendations which will be of 
vaiue to colleges in serving the deaf student. Also we hope to be able to make 
suggestions to the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare concerning the creation of new facilities to 
deal with the problems of educating the deaf student in college settings with 
normal hearing students. 

We have endeavored to make this questionnaire as brief as possible. If you are 
able to give approximately a half hour of your time to complete it, you would be 
participating in the resolution of what is now a most difficult problem. We re- 
alize that you may not be the person who has all the required information. How- 
ever, we would greatly appreciate your routing this questionnaire to the appro- 
priate person in your institution. 

The New England Rehabilit f.on Research Institute, which is conducting this 
study, is sponsored by N leastern University and the federal government's 
Vocational Rehabilitatior tministrat ion . This questionnaire is part of a 
larger study. In approx _ii:ely one year the entire study will be complete 
and we would be very hap to make our findings available to you. 

This questionnaire is be ag sent to all colleges and universities in New Eng- 
land. ° 

Thank you. 



Sincerely, 



sb 

Questionnaire 
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George J. Goldin, Ph.D. 
Director of Research 
Associate Professor of 
Social Science 
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